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REBECCA HAINES GASKILL, 


Daughter of George and Rebecca Gaskill, Bur- 
lington, N. J., deceased 30th of lst month, 
1859, aged 7 years. 

This dear child had by a peculiar loveliness 
become endeared to a large circle, including not 
only her relatives and juvenile associates, but also 


the elder friends of her parents. She was of a 


tender spirit, and yielded readily to the wishes of 


others. After the decease of her father, she clung 
with dutiful love and obedience to her surviving 
parent, and strove to cheer and comfort this be- 
loved mother, often leaving her play (though not 
five years of age) to spe: ak a che ering or soothing 
word when she saw her troubled. 

About the middle of Kleventh month, 1858 
she was attacked with inflammatory rheumatism, 
which deprived her of the use of her lower limbs. 
One night, after considerable agitation, she asked 
her mother if she did not wish “to see 
father,’ —adding, “ I do, and I want to go where 
he is. I am not afraid to die, only 
to go with me. Dear mot he sr, | want thee to pray , 
to God to let thee go too.” At the approach of 
the anniversary called Christmas, being improved 
in health, although symptoms of heart disease 
were superadded, her cousins had prepared their | 
offerings of love, which, with their society, she 
enjoyed in a quiet way. A few days after, with 
buoyancy of manner, she commenced telling her 
mother of some scheme arranged for next Christ- 
mas. Her mother interrupted her by saying: 
“ Dear, we may not be here then: we may ‘be in 
our heavenly home.” The face of the precious 


child brightened, and clasping her hands, she ex- 
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claimed: ‘ Oh, wouldn’t that be GLorious!”’ 
and she forgot the subject of interest of which 
she had commenced speaking. 

Being much reduced by a trying cough, which 
for many weeks prevented her lying down, she 
bore it with sweet patience, sometimes calmly 
saying, “1 cannot live if this cough is no bet- 
ter. U pon retiring for the night, she liked to 
have a time of quiet, followed by a Scripture 
reading. One evening, having first asked permis- 
sion, she read to her aunt the 23d psalm, [“ The 
Lord is my Shepherd,” &c.,] with the feeling and 
pathos of one truly appreciating its beauties and 
comforts. 

As the days of her brief pilgrim: age passed on, 
she became very quiet, not wishing to converse or 
and would sit for hours in 
silence, responding when queried with,—“ I am 
very comfortable,’’—not desiring to mingle with 
the children, or join in their play:—saying, at 
one time, “‘ My playing days are over—] cannot 
run any more.”’ 

Her feelings of benevolence stimulated her to 
such works as she was capab le of, and she took 
great interest in pasting pictures, and preparing 


fol ls for poor children, ‘‘ who had so few play- 


things’—including little sufferers she had seen 
at the hospital, who, she said, “ought to have 
something pleasant to enjoy.” She exerted her- 
self to fulfil a little work she had for some time 
anticipated, in making such contributions for the 
Howard Institution, until her strength failing, it 
was only by receiving assistance that this, which 
was ne ‘arly ‘her last work, was completed. 

On Seventh day, First month 23d 
over her toys and saying, “I shall never want 
them’’—she said: ‘* Give them to the children 
at the House of Industry—I am much interested 
in them. She had previously made many little 
articles for their benefit, some of which had been 
converted into money for their use. 

Although the darling child was blessed with a 
joyous, loving spirit, and had much to love, she 

was gradu: ally becoming weaned from earth and 
its pleasures. Addressing a little cousin by name. 
she said, “I am tired of everything, and every 
body but mother.” “Qh,” was the reply, “ not 
of me.” “ Well—no—but I am tired of every- 
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thing.” Her pleasant pictures had, in mercy,’ dear children, and stimulate them to act in obe- 
been marred, and she was looking for a more glo-| dience to their parents, to commune in prayer 
rious and an enduring home. She was much oc-} with their Father in heaven, to live in remem- 
cupied with heavenly musings. On the 28th, af-| brance that His all seeing eye is upon them, and 
ter a season of silence, she surprised her friends | sweetly to yield their little hearts to Him who 
with the query, “‘ Mother, does Jesus love every- once said in condescending love, “ Suffer little 
body?” The same evening, while sitting on her| children to come unto me, for of such is the 
mother’s lap, she wished to be assisted to kneel. | kingdom of heaven.” It is also hoped that older 
As she was considered too weak for the effort, an | readers may be profitably reminded of the exhor- 
endeavor was made to satisfy her that she would! tation: “ BE YE FoLLOWERS oF GOD AS DEAR 


find equal access to her Heavenly Father where | CHILDREN.” 


she was. With a solemnity and decision not to be = 2 eee: 

j } 7? ie t} ”? , * . - . *,* Y * 
gainsayed, she said, “It won't do this time. Essay on the Discipline of the Primitive Chris- 
Being placed upon her knees, she was wonder-| gang, and on that of the Society of Friends. 


fully strengthened in offering a sweet prayer for By J. J. GurNey. 
herself,that she might be made a patient, obedient 
child; and on behalf of her dearest relatives and 
friends—portions of the prayer being of a char- 
acter too private for this record. The next day 


(Continued from page 467.) 


On a similar principle, there could be no reason 
why the elders and overseers, and other gifted 
: ;members of the church, should not hold select 
her physical symptoms changed for the worse, yet! : : . 

; conferences on subjects which concerned their 
her sweetness of manner was great, and it was Saco . . 
own station in the body; or even on points af- 


ride she was literally striving to become, » ,. 
evident that he om literally triving to bee a fecting the body at large, so long as they assumed 
“a little child,” meet for the heavenly kingdom. | : a: ee © ae 
no authority which interfered with the functions 
On the day of her death, her cousins, at her 


reauest. repeated the hyma of the church itself. Examples of such confer- 
ee ee ‘ences are afforded us in the history of the apostle 


‘‘T want to be an angel, Paul. When he went up by revelation to Jeru- 
And with the angels stand ; ; salem, he conversed on the subject of his own 

A crown upon my forehead, | calling, with the apostles and others who were 
A Seep within may Rand. ; of reputation” in the church. On another oc- 
There, right before my Saviour, casion, the elders of the church at Ephesus met 
So glorious and so bright, him at Miletus, when he unfolded to them the 


I’d wake the sweetest music, 


eked a pn principles on which he acted as a preacher of the 
nd praise him day and night. 


gospel, and exhorted them to the faithful dis- 
I never would be weary, charge of their peculiar duties. Again, it ap- 
- Nor ever shed a tear, pears to have been by a select company of the 
Nor ever know a sorrow, same character, that he and Barnabas were 
Nor ever feel a fear. . : : ; ne 
separated from their brethren for their mission 
But blessed, pure, and holy, to lesser Asia.* 
s oe a in a. sight, oe Now, whatsoever was the subject on which the 
ere eer reece one | primitive believers were called upon to deliberate, 
Praise Him both day and night. : . : 
they depended for counsel and direction on the 
I know I’m weak and sinful, Divine Head of the church, and acted under the 
But Jesus will forgive, immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit. Their 
For many little children d a. . 
ie emocracy was safe, because it was also a theoc- 
Have gone to heaven to live. Th | 1 bled t Dusk te 
racy. e church was enabled to conduct its 
Perceiving they were almost too much affected | own affairs, only because Christ was its ruler. 
to proceed, she twice repeated with them the next| After giving directions to his disciples respect- 


verse,— ing the treatment of a delinquent brother— 
‘ Dear Saviour, when I languish, showing that, when private endeavors had failed, 

And lay me down to die, the offence was to be laid before the church—our 

Oh send a shining angel Lord expressed himself as follows: “ Verily 1 


To bear me to the sky.”’ say unto you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, 


She afterwards said, ‘Give my love to every-| shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye 


dv.” ¢ “ fare ~ ell.” j =— ™ : z ‘ 
body, aren a ee a aked *‘*Now there were in the church that was in 
Joyous tone. in chiidish simplicity she asked! antioch certain prophets and teachers, as Barnabas, 
earnestly, (alluding to a cousin who had died,)| and Simeon that was called Niger, and Lucius of 
“ What shall I say to little S.?’ and when her| Cyrene, and Manaen, which had been brought up 
end was near, she said, Mother, what message | With Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. As they minis- 
hast thou to send to father ?” ' | tered to the Lord and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, 


aan . aa kd oe Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work where- 
!This notice, which faintly conveys the character | 14, 1 have called them. And when they had fasted 


and example of this juvenile disciple, is offered | ond prayed, and laid their hands on them, they sent 
with a hope that the perusal may be blest to other | them away.”” Acts xiii. 1. 
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shall loose on witli shall be enlt in heaven.’ 
These expressions are best understood as relating 
to discipline, which was to be administered on 
earth, and to be confirmed “in heaven.” The 
divine sanction was to accompany the decision 
of the body, as in the case of the Corinthian 
transs.ressor, whom the church condemned, and 
whom (as we may infer from the passage) the 
Lord afflicted. A peculiar authority in these 
respects was, no doubt, bestowed on the apostles, 
but the same principle applied, in its measure, to 
the believers in general. 

Now it is quite obvious, that whether the de- 
gree of this authority for binding and loosening 
was greater or less, the act of discipline could be 
confirmed i in heaven only on one ground ; name- 
ly, that in applying it, the Lord’s servants fol- 
lowed the counsels of their divine Master, and 
formed their conclusions under the influence of 
his Holy Spirit. Accordingly, our Lord con- 
cludes his discourse on the subject by an express 
promise of a most cheering nature—‘‘ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” 

Certain it is, that the early believers were ac- 
customed to realize this promise, not only when 
they met for the sole purpose of worship, but 
when their attention was directed to discipline | 
—to affairs of whatsoever description, connec sted | 
with the order and welfare of the body. Thus, | 
in their first meeting after the ascension of | 
Jesus, when the important duty devolved on 
them of setting apart an apostle, the Lord him- 
self was present to listen to their prayers and to 
direct the lot; nor can we doubt, that when the 
seven were chosen, the choice was 
guided by wisdom from above. The general 
rule already alluded to respecting the Gentile 
converts, was formed under a direct divine in- 
fluence ; for the written declaration of the church 
on the subject is thus prefaced —“ It seemed | 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us to lay upon 
you no greater burthen than these necessary 
things.’ 

W hen the company of prophets and teachers 
at Antioch was met in one place, and he 
“they ministered to the Lord and fasted,’ 
was the [oly Ghost who said unto them, “ Sepa- 
rate me Barnabas and Saul for the work where- 
unto I have called them.” Again, when the 
Corinthian transgressor was to be excommuni- 
cated, and delivered up, for a season, to Satan 
for the destruction of his flesh, it was “in the 
name of the Lord Jesus” that the church was 
to assemble for the purpose, and in dependence | 
on his power alone, was the chastisement to ve 
inflicted 

Thus it appears that, in primitive times, the 
discipline of the church of Christ was carefully | 
maintained, and at the same time was conducted | 
with remarkable simplicity. 


deacons 





it | mulgators of truths hitherto unknown ; 





ciples, not formally determined upon, but arising 
out of the nature of Christianity itself, pervaded 


the whole system. The /irst was, that Christ is 
the Supreme and only Head of his own church, 
who rules over her, and ministers to all her 
need ; the second, that Christians are to care for 
the temporal and spiritual benefit one of another, 
in privacy and love. Thirdly, it was provided 
that the most experienced persons in the church, 
in the character of elders and overseers, should 
be the guardians of the flock, watching over 
them and ruling them in the Lord—their gifts 
for these purposes, being distinct from that of 
inspired preaching. Fourthly, it was universal- 
ly understood, that these individuals were not 
to be lords over God’s heritage, but that the 
final authority, on all questions of church gov- 
ernment, rested on the Lord’s people, in their 
collective capacity. Lasé/y, this authority could 
be duly exercised, and the discipline rightly con- 
ducted, only under the immediate control and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. Through a stead- 
fast adherence to these principles, the primitive 
Christians were established in the truth, and 
prospered. They grew “up into him in all 
things, which is the head, even Christ, from 
whom the whole body fitly joined together and 
compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part, maketh increase of the body unto 
the edifying of itself in love.” The power, the 
work, was the Lord’s, and his alone was the 
praise ! 

Christianity was established in the world un- 
der the most extraordinary outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit ever witnessed among men. During 
all preceding ages of man’s history, indeed, the 
Lord had reserved for himself a church of be- 
lievers, to whom were committed the oracles of 
God; but now the sun of righteousness had 


arisen, in all its splendor, upon a corrupt and 


slumbering world. After the resurrection and 
ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ, his religion 
was spread among many nations, through the 
wondrous working of his own power. The 
miracles which the apostles and their com- 
panions wrought in his name, were precisely 
suited to the nature of their calling, as the pro- 
and un- 
der a divine influence, adequate to the occasion, 
they were enabled to write the books of the New 
Testament, which were to form the standard of 
Christian doctrine and practice in all succeed- 
ing ages. 

Yet it is certain, that the truth, which was 
thus revealed with power, could maintain a per- 
manent footing on the earth, only through the 
operation of the same Spirit; nor can we doubt 
that in every age of the church, and even amid 
its deepest corruptions, a people, through divine 
grace, was still preserved for the Lord. Hidden 
and scattered as the true church of Christ may 


Certain great prin- | often have been, and more or less weakened 


through the superstitions of men, still we have 
every reason to believe that a remnant of true 
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believers has never failed from the earth; like|t 
the seven thousand men, in the days of Elijah 
the prophet, who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal. And not only has there existed among 
Christians this continued work of grace, but 
fresh outpourings of the Holy Spirit have, on 
various occasions, taken place, which have led 
to important consequences in the history of the 
church. When such men as Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Irenzeus, Cyprian, Ambrose, Augustine and 
Bernard, were raised up to beara noble testi- 
mony to the truth, even though that testimony 
was shaded with some portions of error—when 
Claudius of Turin fought single-handed against 
the corruptions of the day—when the Paulicians 
of Asia, in the ninth century, and the ¢ 
Germany, in the eleventh, maintained a far purer 
system of doctrine and practice than was cus- 
tomary in the professing church—when, in the 
thirteenth century, Peter Waldo boldly pro- 
claimed the doctrine of the cross, and the Lord’s 
people, who had so long been dwelling in the 
Alpine valleys, openly declared, amid innumera- 
ble sufferings, their adherence to simple Chris- 
tianity—when in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries Wickliffe and the Lollardsin England, 
and Huss and his followers in Hungary and 
Bohemia, stemmed the tide of ecclesiastical 
corruption—and when, at last, in the sixteenth 
century, the reformation, under the banners of 
Luther, Melancthon, and other soldiers of 
Christ, burst forth with irresistible force in al- 
most every part of Europe—it is impossible to 
deny that God was at work in the bosom of his 
church, and was carrying on his own gracious 
designs, by means of the especial effusions of his 
Holy Spirit. 

On none of these occasions was there any 
revelation of new truth—any addition to original 
Christianity. There was only the renewed pub- 
lication, again and again, of the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, under different degrees of 
divine light, and with more or less of the dark- 
ening mixture of human wisdom, according to 
the features of each particular case. 

The reformation, which took place in the six- 
teenth century, from the corruptions of the Papal 
system, went far toward restoring the profession 
of Christianity to its native purity. But who 
can wonder that it did not go the whole way in 
this blessed and necessary work? And who is 
not aware that much was left among the protest- 
ant churches, which still required the reforming 
hand of divine wisdom and power? 

In our own country the founders of that system 
of doctrine and discipline, which now distin- 
guishes the established church of England, were 
generally men of enlightened minds and profound 
piety; and many of them gave, at the stake, the 
highest proof of fidelity to the Lord Jesus. Yet 
they left a scope to the Puritans and other non- 
conformist divines, for further efforts in the 
work of purification; and these, again, still re- 
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taine vd many views pend practices which by no 
means precisely accorded with the spirituality of 
the Gospel. 

Now I conceive that it was under another and 
very powerful effusion of the one blessed Spirit, 
and for the purpose of carrying on the work of 
reformation in the Christian church, to a greater 
extent than had been before experienced, that 
Friends were so remarkably raised up in the 
course of the following century. The Lord’s call , 
was sent to a very young person, in a situation of 
comparative obscurity; and it was after the pa- 
tient endurance, for several years, of the deep 
baptism of mental conflict—-after a long prepara- 
tion of prayers and tears with searching of heart 
and searching of the Scriptures—that George 
Fox went forth, to proclaim among men the 
spirituality of true religion. No one can im- 
partially peruse his history without perceiving 
that a remarkable power attended his ministry ; 
many fellow-laborers under the same anointing 
were raised up, chiefly through his instru- 
mentality ; and multitudes of persons were wean- 
ed from a dependence on human systems in 
religion, to sit down under the teaching of Christ 
himself. Thus the first meetings of the people 
called Quakers were gathered and settled in al- 
most every part of Great Britain and Ireland; 
and, before very long, in several places on the 
continent of Europe, in the West Indies, and in 
North America. 

(To be continued.) 
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PRACTICAL POINTS IN THE PEACE 


ii fforts, 


CAUSE. 


1. Consider its feasibility. 
Christians as they might and should be, would 
be sure to banish war ere long from Christendom, 
and eventually from the face of the whole earth 


made by 


There is no impossibility in the case. War is 
just as curable as any other evil, and requires 
for its extinction only the means of God’s ap- 
pointment. There is no more need of this cus- 
tom than there is of duelling or the slave trade. It 
exists solely because men in their folly still choose 
it; its continuance depends entirely on their 
choice ; and whenever you can change that 
choice, and make the mass of mankind resolve 
that war sha// cease, it must of necessity come t 
an end forever. Such a change is clearly possi- 
ble; already is it actually taking place under 
the influence of this cause ; and nations will on¢ 
day find it just as easy for them to settle their 
difficulties without war, as the members of a 
church now do theirs without duels. A variety 
of substitutes might be adopted far more effectual 
than the sword for all purposes of protection and 
redress. 

2. But you tell us, perhaps, ‘ make men Chris- 
tians, and then wars will cease.’ What sort of 
Christians? Surely not such as have for the 
last fifteen hundred years been butchering one 
another. Convert men to the whole gospel, to its 
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pacific as well as its other truths, to a kind of 
Christianity that shall forbid them to fight in any 
vase ; then, but only then, will the spread of our 
religion insure the abolition of this custom as a 
matter of course. Christianity has for ages been 
steadily gaining ground in Christendom ; and yet 
in the last century have her standing warriors 
increased some six hundred per cent., from half 
a million to more than three millions. 
a Christianity put an end to war? 

3. It is not enough, then, merely, to support 
and to propagate any form of Christianity which 
neglec sts to app ily the only part of the gospel that 
can ever abolish this custom. Forsuch a result, 
we rely of course upon the gospel, but only on 
the gospel rightly applied. 
is indispe nsable. 


Can such 


Such an application 
What ts the gospel? Merely 
a collection of principles which can produce no 
result without an application, any more than 
medicine can cure a sick man who does not take 
it. How does the gospel convert the sinner? 
Only by its truths addressed to his soul. How 
will it everabolish Paganism? Solely by being 
sent and applied fo Paganism. How can it Te- 
claim the blasphemer or the Sabbath-breaker ! 
Ouly by a direct, specific application to their sins. 
In no other way can it cure any moral evil; and 
in like manner must we apply the gospel to war, 
before the spread of Christianity will insure a 
corresponding prevalence of peace. 

4. But are you waiting for the millenium to 
come, saying that when it does come,— 
never before,—peace will follow as a matter of 
course’ Very true; and so will repentance and 
faith follow as a matter of course; but how are 
you to reach the millenium? Would you first 
get into the millenium, and then convert the 
world? Is the millenium alone to make men 
Christians, or is the making of all men Christians 
to be itself the millenium? How would you in- 
troduce a millenium of repentance? Simply by 
first filling the world with repentance—with men 
penitent for their sins. How a millenium of 
faith? Solely by filling the world with faith— 
with believers in Jesus. How then a millenium 
of peace? In the same way; for peace, like re- 
pentance and faith, must come before the mil- 


and 


lenium, as one of its indispensable harbingers, or 
along with the millenium, as one of its insepara- 
ble concomitants ; for unless men are converted 
to peace as fast as they are to God, such a con- 
version of the whole world plainly could not en- 
sure its entire, perpetual pacification. 


Remember, then, the absolute necessity of 
proper and adequate means; and use all in your 
power. Can you write, or speak, or pray for 
this cause? Then do so. Have you influence? 
Use it. Have you money? Be sure to give a 
portion of it; nor forget how much the cause 
needs such aid. We must support agencies, 
send forth lecturers, and scatter periodicals, 
tracts and other publications through the land. 
Such operations, altogether indispensable, re- 
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iain a aes amount of funds; and Christians 
should at length give to this cause as liberally as 
they do to other causes that aim in like manner 
at the glory of God in the present and immortal 
welfare of mankind.— The Advocate of Peace. 


> + 


MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY. 


(Continned from page 469.) 


“Tth mo. 30th.—Our Fourth-day meeting 
to-day has been a precious heavenly season. 
Much more weightiness of spirit appeared to 
exist in the strangers who attended, and conse- 
quently more stillness. I had not long taken 
my seat before [ believed it right to stand up 
with the words of the apostle, ‘ Awake to right- 
eousness and sin not, for some have not the 
knowledge of God; I speak this to your shame.’ 
The women’s side was nearly full of richly-clad 
females; they bore the marks of worldly dis- 
tinction, and were indeed as fine as hands and 
pins could make them Sut the tenderings of 
divine love reached the hearts of some among 
them in a particular degree. I felt such a near- 
ness of spirit towards them that I had great 
openness in speaking of the things which came 
before me. After meeting they very willingly 
accepted of some books. One of them was 
much reached, and went into the little planta- 
tion to weep. Another went to her to comfort 
her; but she replied, ‘Go from me and leave me 
alone.’ We may truly say with the apostle that 
God is no respecter of persons, but those who 
fear him and work righteousness will be accepted 
of him, to whatever nation, kindred, tongue or 
people they may belong. All distinctions of 
religious sects and party spirit are laid aside 
when our hearts become prepared to embrace 
each other in true Christian love. I do believe 
the Lord’s work is begun in the hearts of many 
in this land ; and the fervent prayer of my spirit 
is, that he may be pleased to carry it on to per- 
fection, and that we may live to see the glorious 
day when righteousness shall cover the earth as 
the waters cover the channels of the sea. O 
Germany, Germany, what does my heart feel on 
account of thy inhabitants! It seems as if I 
could tread thy soil for the remainder of my 
days, if I could only be made the instrument 
of helping on their way those scattered ones who 
are athirst for the sincere milk of the word 
of life. 

“One of the females who visited our meetings 
came to the school-room on Seventh-day, and 
requested the favor of having a few books to 
peruse and circulate. She said she was from 
Osnabriick, and that there were a number of 
people in that place who had a great love to the 
Friends of our Society. Such opportunities af- 
ford the means of circulating a knowledge of the 
truth to those whose hearts may be preparing to 
receive it; and if such are only awakened to 
seek after the ways of holiness, although they 
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they will be 
saints in heaven. 
ber there are many who are desirous to inquire 
the way to Zion. It is much to be desired that 
the peculiar advantages which Pyrmont affords 
for spreading in the different parts of the conti- 
nent books illustrative of our religious principles 
should be judiciously embraced, particularly as 
there appears such an openness to receive them 
I can truly say I have been thankful that my lot 
has been here this summer, and I trust I have 
not flinched from doing what I believed to be re- 
quired of me.” 

In his letters to his brother, John Yeardley 
makes frequent mention of his mother. In the 
Ninth month he heard of her being seriously 
ill, and thus writes in reference to her state, in 
a letter dated the 29th of the Ninth month :— 

“The state of my dear mother's health is 
truly alarming ; 
account from thee, I am flattering my poor pant- 
ing heart with a comfortable hope that she may 
have taken a turn for the better, and will yet 
live to see the hour 
embrace each other in my native land. 
should be taken away without my being per- 
mitted to see her again, it would be a cup which 
I could not tell bow to drink.” 

The Friends of Minden and the little com- 
pany of awakened people of Eidinghausen, who, 
on his first a to Germany, had taken so 
firm a hold of John Yeardley’s mind, continued 
to excite his religious sympathy, and he again 
visited them in the latter part of this year. 

“11th mo. Tth.—Sarah Grubb mentions that 
when she visited Minden, met with great 
kindness and attention from a councillor of the 
place, who, on their leaving, accompanied them 
a little way out of the town to an inn, where he 
had provided coffee, and had invited a few of 
his friends to take leave of them. This wasat the 
house of my worthy host [Frederick Schmidt], 
who then ke “pt the inn at Kuckuk, and had for 
some time been under deep [religious] impres- 
sions. He related to me that 
the meeting she had in the town had affected 
him, and yet he could not give her his hand, 
but went into the garden to weep; but after she 
had got into the carriage and driven from the 
door, she suddenly made a stop, came again into 
the house, and asked for him. He be ing called, she 
had 


him she believed the Lord had a work for him 


she 


to do in this place, and that he would have to|¥e were indeed all melted together. 


but as I have received no further | 


when we shall once more | 


If she! 


her discourse in | 


a remarkable opportunity with him; she told | 


| 
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may never come to be of our number on vt, 
found among the number-of the 
The bathing-list this season 
already amounts to 2,500 persons, in which num- 


see the effect of their labors, yet their Lord and 
Master will not leave himself without a witness 
in the hearts of his people ; praised be his name. 
“ 14¢th.—Since Thomas Shillitoe and I visited 
Eidinghausen, there has been a remarkable re- 
vival to a sense of religion; a number come 
together in a sort of society every First-day 
afternoon, to read, sing, and pray for the edifica- 
tion one of another. As all things have a be- 
ginning, this may perhaps prove a step to a more 
perfect way of worship. I had long fe lt inclined 
to visit the meeting in Kidinghausen, and had 
looked towards accomplishing it from Minden. 


“T went there on the 9th inst., and my inten- 
tion to be there being known a few days before 
caused many of these awakened people to attend 
the meeting, so that the little school-room was 
quite full, and many stood in the passage. 1 was 
truly thankful to be amongst them, for it proved 
a most meyer J season. They are rustic 
set of folks, but have each a soul to save ur to 
lose, and all souls are of equal value in the sight 
of the Judge of the whole earth. Lewis See- 
bohm kindly gave up his time to attend me as 
inte rpreter, for I still prefer help of this sort 
when it can be done through one who 
feelingly capable. I often feel asa poor wander- 
ing stranger in a strange land, and yet I dare 
not complain. The of the Lord is 
great towards me; he opens the hearts of those 
whom I am concerned to visit, to receive me 
into their hearts and houses, so that it affords me 
great freedom in speaking to them on serious 
subjects relating to their best interests, both 
spiritual and temporal. I am convinced if we 
mean to be useful to a people of a strange land, 
all must be done in a spirit of love and humility; 
with the weak we must be willing to become 
weak; only we must be on our guard and not 
flinch from our well-known testimonies.” 

Early in 1824, John Yeardley returned for 
a few months to England. He had ingratiated 


a 


is 80 


g00 ness 


| himself so thoroughly into the esteem and love 


of his Pyrmont friends, that his departure even 
for a short time was the signal of lamentation 
through the whole meeting. On the 11th of 
the First month he had a farewell meeting at 
Friedensthal, which was attended by almost all 
his friends. With a parting blessing he had 
some counsel to impart. 

“] have so much place,” he says, “in their 
minds, that whatever I say, either in counsel or 
reproof, is always received in love. Such ascene 
I never witnessed ; the dear lambs all wept aloud; 
May the 


stand foremost in the rank, and when the time | Shepherd of Israel never leave them nor forsake 


came he must not flinch from doing what his| 
This has in a remarkable | 


Master would require. 
manner been fulfilled to the present day, and af- 
fords an encouraging example to the poor tried 
servants of the Lord.to be faithful to appre- 
hended duty. 





them, and may they become willing to follow his 
leading. I can truly say that on their behalf my 
pillow has been often wet with my tears.” 

On the 3d of the Second month, he left 
Friedensthal, accompanied by a young Friend 


Although they may not live to' whom he was to conduct to a temporary residence 
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in England, wer in daa religious welfare he 
was deep ly interested. 

A vessel 
their arrival at Hamburg, a circumstance which 
at first made him regret he had not used more 
expedition on the way. But he immediately 
recollected it might be for the best that he was 
left behind. This proved to be the case; 
the vessel with which he would have sailed, 
meeting with contrary winds and dark weather, 
ran aground, and was obliged to put back, ond 
when J. Y. left the Elbe she lying in 
Cuxhaven harbor. 

They landed at Hull on the 19th. 

(To be 


was 


ontinued.) 
~ +0 - 


WESTERN AFRICA AND ITS COMMERCE. 


past, affords great encouragement to the friends of 
the African race. There appears to have been 


solid and rapid progress in all the elements which | 


constitute a vigorous Commonwealth, and a free 
and enterprising people. This little Republic, 
composed of colored men from our own country, 
with such of the aborigines as have attained to 
a respectable standing in the habits of civilized 
life, has already done much to establish the ca- 
pability of the ‘black man, the spread of civiliza- 
tion and pure religion, and for the extinction of 
the accursed slave trade. The statesmanship of 
President Benson and other dignitaries, not only 


saved their seaboard from the evils of the French | 


but is like sly to lead to its 
entire abandonme nt as soon as the present con- 
tracts shall have been completed with the French 
government. 
a large and exceedingly lucrative 
merce. The last ** Herald” 
rovia announces the addition to the Liberian tra- 
ding marine, “ during the last week, of two new 
vessels, averaging two hundred tons,” and that 
“the Hamburg schooner Liberia, well known as 
Godell’s schooner, has been purchased by the firm 
of Payne and Yates.”’ [t also reports the arrival 
of “the new and fine schooner James Hall— 
built in Baltimore, for the firm of McGill Bro- 
thers here. The captain of the J. Hall will take 
the Moses Sheppard, another vessel of the Me- 
Gill’s, to Plymouth, England, for repairs.” Sev- 
eral Liberian vessels have arrived in the United 
States with cargoes of Liberian produce. The 
American Presbyterian of this city, in its issue 
of the 15th instant, thus describes an interview 
ip a sister city with an African merchant :— 

“We may mention an accidental, but very 
agreeable meeting, which occurred = us with a 
merchant from Monrovia, a Mr. A. F. Johns, 
just arrived in Baltimore, after five years’ absence 
from this country, a man appare ntly of pure Afri- 
ean extraction, born and bred in M: iryland , Who. 
emigrated several years ago to Liberia. He: came 
bustling into the counting-room of one of the 


immigr: ation syste m, 


sailed for England tle day before | 


| thing which seems natural to his 


for | 
| Evidently he re alized that he belonged to a coun- 
|try in which his manhood was recognized. 





! 
the 
The intelligence from Liberia, for some time | 


Liberia is also opening to the world | 
lawful com- 
received from Mon-| 
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largest merchants in Baltimore street, with his 
invoices, drafts, &c., and with every appearance 
of an active, driving, prosperous, business man ; 
wiry, keen, ready in his address, his manners ex- 
cellent, with only that slight over-doing of the 
race. In fact, 
if we should call hima colored Yankee, we should 
perhaps best convey the impression he made. 


We 
were shown his invoice, which consisted of palm 
oil, used in making adamantine candles; cam- 


| wood, used in dyeing ivory, and 100 pounds of 


African coffee, an article which commands the 
highest price in the market. Here, we thought, 
are at least the beginnings of a nobler intercourse 
between our orn and that oppressed country— 
foreshadowings of a great and prosperous 
traffic, which shall occupy the energies of the 
Africans, and de velop the slumbering resources 
of that dark, mysterious, and sin-smitten conti- 
nent, which shall follow up the daring explora- 
tions of Christian travellers, supersede the out- 
rageous trade in the bodies of men, and, per- 
haps, aid in solving the problems connected with 
the removal of slavery in our own land.” 

The commerce of Western Africa exceeds in 
value $20,000,000 annually; and hundreds of 
vessels sail along the coast belonging to almost 
every nation. The great majority of them, how- 
ever, belong to British merchants. What is the 
proportion of American interest in this trade, and 
what is our Government doing to open it up to 
our people and to foster it and protect them in 
its prosecution ? President Fillmore sent a large 
naval fleet, with costly presents to Japan, to in- 
that distant nation. A 
powerful squadron watches over and guards our 
intercourse with far-off China. But here is a con- 
tinent close to our own, with an already valuable 
traffic, and whose resources are only beginning to 
be known, and “ 


vite the commerce of 


whose wants are capable of dou- 
bling even the clatter of every loom, and the ring 


of every anvil in Europe and America.” What 
are our rulers doing to secure for the country an 
interest in the Liberian-African trafic ? Not 
only absolutely nothing, but by the operation of 
existing laws, is it being driven aw: 1y from our 
shores—to be monopolized by E ngland, whose 
policy attracts and hence is securing it. The fol- 
lowing facts will prove this and likewise show how 
we discriminate against ourselves : 

Last summer, the brig Eusebia N. Roye ar- 
rived at New York from Liberia, being the first 
that ever brought the Liberian flag to the 
United States. Her load of African produce 
yielded over $20,000. Her owner, Edward J. 
Roye, is a black man, who emigrated from Ohio 
in 1840, and has since resided at Monrovia, whe re 
he has been successfully engaged in mercantile 
fairs. Mr. R. was compelled to pay some two — 
dred dollars as tonnage duty, in addition to the 
duty upon the goods, because our government has 


vessel 
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not yet Senanii a lerenal treaty with Liberia. The 
unjustness of this towards a ‘feeble power.is the 
more to be regretted as, by the Liberian custom, 
the vessels of the United States and their con- 
tents stand on the same equality as those of the 
most favored nations. 

Great Britain, France, Belgium, and other Eu- 
ropean powers, have not only recognized the in- 
dependence of Liberia, but have entered into 
treaties of amity and commerce with the young 
African Republic. If, through mere squeam- 
ishness in certain quarters, our government will | 
not acknowledge the former, ought it to neglect 
or to refuse the latter, when all the benefit will | 
accrue to our people ? Such a course must divert | 
still more this trade from us to other countries. 
That a vessel from Liberia entering our waters | 
should be compelled to pay about one dollar per 
ton more than one belonging to Turkey, Japan, 
or China, seems most unreasonable. Is it possi- 
ble that Mohammedans and Pagans can thus 
trade with us on better terms than a Christian 
people, who have, with the approval, and, to some 
extent, with the co-operation of our government, 
founded, and are conducting a free and indepen- 
dent State on the shores of Africa ? 

Let us hope that our statesmen will take hold 
this subject, and seek to have Liberian trade 
and shipping put on the same footing which that 
power extends to ours. Deeply will Africa’s pro- 
ductiveness affect the markets of the world. Let 
us get and retain an interest in the commerce of 
this mighty continent. Our people want the pro- 
ductions of Africa to come to America, and 


of 
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American manufactures to reach Africa. Ought 
not their wishes to be heeded by those in autho- 
rity ’—Phila Ledger. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 7, 1860. 


WESTERN AFrRICA.—ITs EXPLORATION AND 
CIVILIZATION.—Statements have been occasion- 
ally published in this paper respecting the ef- 
forts now in progress to explore the interior of 
Africa, 


commerce 


with a view to the encouragement of 


A 


since, several highly intelligent colored persons 


and civilization. few months 
left this country for the purpose of examining 
the District of Yoruba, 


Liberia, and, if found expedient, 


lying eastward from 
making ar- 
rangements for the establishment of colonies of 
emigrants from the United States. They have 
been received with great kindness by the natives, 
and are much pleased with the country, and the 
prospect of success in forming settlements. A 


late number of the Liberia Herald states that 


a letter had been received in Mensotia Sens Dr 
the 
interior of Yoruba, successfully prosecuting the 


Delany, who was at Ittorem, a town in 


object of his mission, and fully satisfied with 
every thing he met. 

We insert this week an appeal from the 
African Civilization Society, tor aid to carry this 
important and interesting measure into effect. 
W hatever 


respect to the best mode of improving the con- 


differences of opinion may exist in 


dition of the free colored population in this coun- 
try, or of abolishing slavery, the civilization of 
Africa is an object that should be cherished and 
It can- 
not reasonably be doubted that this end will be 


supported by every sincere Christian. 


promoted by colonies of enterprising colored 


people from this ¢ountry along the coast, and 
Africa. 
ublic Ledye 


Commerce, is also inserted in our 


in the interior of 


An article from the r on Westera 


Africa and its 
present number, and can scarcely fail to be read 
with interest. 

sissies 


Marriep, At Bangor, Marshall Co., Iowa, on the 
22d of 2d mo., 1860, Jacos Kiyzer to Fanny Kinsey, 
both members of Western Plain Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 
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12th ult., in Paintersville, 
Euizaseth W. Parnter, wife of Jesse Painter, 
64 years, 10 months, and 10 days; 
member of Center Monthly Meeting. 

Difident of her own abilities, her character 
was marked with much Christian charity, and she 
was ever ready to promote a Christian advancement 
in any, whether within or without the pale of our 
Society. She had for many years been the subject 
of much physical suffering, through all which she 
evinced much fortitude and _ resignation. Du- 
ring the last few days of her life she suffered 
excruciating pain, through which she was mercifully 
sustained in Christian hope. A few hours before 
her close, being asked if her peace was made with 
God, she replied that it was, and all was well. 


Diep, On the Ohio, 
aged 


an esteemed 


, On board ship Amelia, on the passage from 
Aspinwall to New Orleans, on the 3d of Second mo., 
last, George Woop, formerly of New York City, in 
the 36th year of his age, a member of New York 
Monthly Meeting. 


, On the 12th of 2d mo., last, in the 87th year 
of his age, Joun Kegse, a member of Gilead Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. 


, At Burlington, N. J., Ist mo. 28th, 1860, 
in the 3lst year of his age, Eowarp D. GumMERgE, son 
of Samuel R. and Elizabeth B. Gummere, a member 
of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend, who had from ill health and deaf- 
ness suffered many privations, became the subject of 
the awakening convictions of the Holy Spirit, whom 
in due time he experienced to be the Comforter, 
teaching as never man taught. Having yielded to 
his Saviour’s visitations of love, and set his face 
Zionward, although his exercises were sore, and his 
seasons of discouragement frequent, the sweet seren- 
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ity of his countenance showed that beneath all his 
conflicts there was a peace, not given by the world, 
which nothing earthly could destroy. In our meet- 
ings for Divine worship the weightiness of his spirit 
was felt to be helpful to others, and at times, with 


much sweetness, his voice was heard in the cause of | 


Whilst | 


Him who had done great things for his soul. 
the state of his health permitted the effort, he was 
frequently engaged in visiting the sick poor, some- 
times making distribution, as an officer of our Bible 
and Tract Associations. 

His tenderness of conscience was conspicuous. 
During his lingering sickness, he was watchful unto 
prayer, concerned for his beloved relatives that they 
should ‘‘ follow Jesus,’’ and permitted to realize the 
Apostle’s consolation: ‘‘I know that I have passed 
from death unto life, because I love the brethren.”’ 

Near his close he said: ‘‘I think I hear singing. 
Come, O Holy Spirit!’’ In the last sentence he 
uttered, the only word that could be distinguished 
was ‘“‘heaven.’’ His end was peaceful. He has left 
a fragrant memory with his friends. 


~~) - 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Memoir of Exizasern T. Kina, with extracts from 
her Letters and Journal, 2d edition. Price 40 cents, 
ir by mail 50 cents. On sale by Wau. Macniven, 

No. 109 North Tenth St., Philada. 
U. Hunt & Sox, 

4 mo. 7.-2t. No. 62 North Fourth St. 
- <r - 

ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BOARDING 


SCHOOL, AT PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


NEW 


The Summer Term of this Institution will open on 
Fourth day, 5th mo. 2d, when all pupils admitted are 
desired to be present for classification. Applications 
for admission should be addressed to the Principal, 
JosePH CARTLAND, 

Providence, R. I. 


4 mo. 7.-3t. 


— 
A situation as teacher in some School under the 
care of Friends, is desired by a young man, a mem- 
ber of the Society. Address S. E. D. 
Office of ‘‘ Friends’ Review.”’ 
-——~— - 
HAVERFORD FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Managers have decided to admit three new 
Students on the Fund for free education at Haver- 
ford, to enter the College at the opening of the 
Winter Term, in the Ninth month next. 

As the terms of admission to the benefit of this 
Fund do not appear to be generally understood, the 
following statement is recommended to the careful 
consideration of Friends. 

The number who can be admitted being small, and 
as it is the object of the College to give instruction 
in the higher branches of knowledge, no one will be 
considered as a suitable applicant who has not pre- 
pared himself in all the studies of the Academical 
Department. That is to say—he must be able to 
stand an examination in the following branches :— 
Arithmetic, Algebra, so far as Quadratic Equations, 
Latin Grammar, Latin Reader, Cesar, Greek Gram- 
mar, Greek Reader, Gospel of John, (Greek,) Greek 
Syntax, Geography, English Grammar, Physiology, 
Elements of History and English Composition. 

Students thus prepared must also be members of 
our Religious Society, of unquestionable moral char- 
acter, desirous to qualify themselves for teaching, 
and their own and their parents’ means be inadequate 
to pay for their support and instruction at Haver- 
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'ford. They must furnish, with the application, the 
| name of some responsible Friend, who will guarantee 
the punctual payment, in cash, at the middle and 
close of each Term, of all necessary expenses, except 
the charge for Board and Tuition. 

Applicants complying with these conditions will 
be required to write out, in the presence of some re- 
spectable Teacher or other Friend, answers to so 
many of a series of questions on the above recited 
studies, which will be forwarded to the Examiner, as 
they may be able to do without aid at the time, from 
books or otherwise, in order that one common test 
may be applied to all the applicants. From those 
who give the best answers to the greatest number of 
questions, their moral character being equally good, 
the number who can be admitted will be chosen. 
| Students will be admitted for one year; but if their 
standing in the College is satisfactory, and they de- 
sire it, they may be continued from year to year until 
graduation, after which they may, at the option of 
the Board, be required to remain one year in the 
Institution as Assistant Teachers, for a compensation 
of 100 and their board. 

The opportunities which are thus offered to 
thoughtful young men of studious and correct 
habits, to prepare themselves for the work of edu- 
cating others, are deemed by the Board to be of very 
great value; and itis hoped such Friends will be 
willing, by submitting to a thorough and careful 
training in the elementary branches above mention- 
ed, so to prepare themselves for entering upon the 
higher course, that they may, without excessive ef- 
fort, acquire a comprehensive and liberal education, 
fitting them for great usefulness in the profession of 
teaching. 

Applications, accompanied by the names of the 
Friends who guarantee extra expenses, and the 
Post Office address of Examiners, may be addressed 
to the undersigned, care of Wm. Macniven, No. 109 
North Tenth street, Philada., before the lst of 6th 
month next. CHARLES YARNALL, 

Secretary of the Board of Managers. 

Phila., 3d mo, 2d, 1860.—5teow. 
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THE AMERICAN ANNUAL MONITOR FOR 1860; 
Or Obituary of the Members of the Society of 
Friends in America, for the year 1859, 

Is just published. Price 25 cents; or 32 cents, if 
sent by mail, free of postage. For sale by 

8S. 8. & W. Woop, 389 Broadway, New York. 

Wm. Macnives, Office of ‘‘Friends’ Review,”’ Phila. 

Ws. J. Atuinson, Burlington, N. J. 

Cuares Taser & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

Smith & Swayye, Richmond, Ind. 

Murray Surprey, Cincinnati, Ohio. eo3t 


- ~~ — 


DUTIES OF DAILY LIFE. 


Life is not entirely made up of great evils or 
heavy trials; but the perpetual recurrence of 
petty evils and small trials, is the ordinary and 


appointed exercise of the Christian graces. To 
bear with the failings of those about us—with 
their infirmities, their bad judgments, their ill 
breedings, their perverse tempers—to endure 
neglect when we feel we deserve attention, and 
ingratitude when we expected thanks; to bear 
with the company of disagreeable people,—these 
are the best exercises of patience and self-denial, 
and the better because not chosen by ourselves. 
To bear with vexation in business; with disap- 
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pointment in expectations; with interraption in 
our retirement ; with folly,intrusion, disturbance 
—in short, with whatever opposes our will, on 
contradicts our humor—this habitual acquies 

cence appears to be more of the essence of self- 
denial than any little rigors or afflictions of our 
own imposing. These constant, inevitable, but 
inferior evils properly improved, furnish a good 
moral discipline, and might, in the days of igno- 
rance, have superseded pilgrimage and penance. 


H. More. 


+ —~er — 


For Friends’ 


Review. 


WEATHER ITEMS FoR 1859. 


The following observations were made 53] 
miles west of New Castle, Henry Co., Indiana, 
and about 540 miles west from Philadelphia. 

It will be remembered that the winter of 
1858-9 was noted for being wet and warm, the 
following summer for being dry and hot, and the 
autumn late and pleasant—affording ample op- | 
portunity to prepare for a cold winter. Although 
we had many pleasant days, yet there were but 
few, if any, ‘entirely clear days, in this part of 
the country, during the past year. 

The coldest weather in the fore part of'| 
1859 was on the morning of Ist mo. 8th—| 
thermometer indicating -10° (10 degrees below 
zero.) Mean temperature for the day, 24° (above 
zero.) On the morning of 22d, same month, 
—6°; and mean for the day,-1°. Next day 
minimum temperature —2°, mean 13° 

With exceptions, the | 





these and a few other 
temperature for the first three months of the 
year ranged between 20° and 60°. 

The first “ zero”’ weather the past. winter was 
on the 7th of 12th mo. Temperature at sun- 
rise -6° ; near noon 8°, and at9p. M., —-8°. 
Mean for the day, -2°. Next morning -12°, 
mean 4° sut the last day of 1859 was the 
coldest in the year, -15° in the morning, —2° at 
noon, and at 9 p.M. —113°, with a mean of 93 
degrees below zero. 

The following table is intended to show the 
mean extremes and monthly mean for each of | 
the following five months :— 


1859 


Coldest |Its tem- Warm- \Its tem-|Month’y 
Month day perature est day. perature) mean. 


Ist. 22nd 1° | 27th 26 


43} 


2nd. | 4th 13° | 19th 


19th 


3rd. 29° | 28th 


13th & 
16th 


Ist 


7th. 5th 59° 814 


12th. | 31st 60 20 


The number of days on which it rained and 
snowed, also the approximate depth of rain, 


since 4th mo., may be obtained by inspecting 
the adjoining table :— 


| drenched with 5000,000,000 barrels of water, 
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~ [Depth of 


| rain in 
inches. 


Month. | Days 
rained. 


Days 
snowed. 


5 


a 5 
Sets | 27 9 
3rd. | 11 3 
4th. 17 3 
Ch | 9 

6th. | 12 | 6.27 
7th. 3 | .88 
Sth. 9 4.18 
9th. 11 | 6.39 
10th. 4 1.07 
llth. 9 2 3.40 
12th. 4 9 | 2.53 


‘91 


7 


1 


100 32 |25.98 


Total, 


Thus, we learn that it rained on each of 100 
days, and a more or less, on 32 days, dur- 
ing the year 18 

“My coumen on the depth of rain did not 
commence till about the 23d of 4th mo.; but 
since that time, it is seen that about 26 inches 
of water have fallen—a quantity equal to 140 
barrels on a square rod of surface; or, 22,400 
barrels on an acre of land. 

A farm, containing no more than 80 acres, was 
dampened with 1,700,000 barrels of rain ; and our 
county, containing about 400 square miles, was 
in 
the form of rain, during the last 8} months of 
1859. And yet some of us favored people 
came near complaining of its being “so dry. 
True enough, part of the season did seem very 
dry; but when, I would ask, have we realized 
greater profits from grain and produce, generally ’ 
Harvest has closed—see the great barns wry 
with wheat, oats and hay! F laxse ed, buckwhes 
pumpkins, apples, Xc., with a variety of oe 
fruit, have come forth in rich supplie »s—and the 


Sorghum affords a luxurious sweetness. W. D. 
3d mo. 20th, 1860 


Ye 
From the British Quarterly Review 


RAINDROPS. 


No water, no vegetables. No vegetables 
animals. No animals, no men. 

The due irrigation of the earth is a point of 
vital importance in the adjustments of creation. 
The machinery by which this is accomplished is 
complex, and in many respects extremely re- 
condite; but viewed as a great apparatus for 
pumping water and sprinkling the surface of the 
planet, it is impossible to conceive of a happier 
or a more effective contrivance. 

For the better comprehension of the subject, 
let us venture upon a trifling supposition. In 
the interior of some continent, just on the spot 
where an old map-maker would have planted an 
elephant and castle for want of true topographi- 
cal materials, there lies a farm, which is far re- 
moved from lake and river, and at best but 
stingily supplied with springs or wells. There 
has been no rain for several years. How is the 


, DO 
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poor proprietor 1 to keep it it in » cultivation? 
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He its level, and finds it in the ocean, how is it to 


would doubtless avail himself of his privilege of|be brought back and scattered over the high 
grumbling to the fullest extent, and might per grounds, or hoisted to the summits of the moun- 


haps be disposed to abandon his ill-used freehold | tains ? 


in despair. 
of conveying water from the nearest stream, and 
then to furrow his fields with innumerable little 
channels for its distribution, would be as tedious 
and elaborate a process as it would be to plough | 
up all the cornfields of Great Britain with pen-| 
knives, or reap them with scissors. It would be} 
ridiculous to think of moistening his acres by 


How, too, shall it be freed from the 


To dig a long canal for the purpose | salts and other foreign ingredients it may have 


imbibed in the soil, or found in the sea, and 
thus return to its duty in a pure and uncontami- 
nated condition ? 

The magnificent process of evaporation is the 
first step which is taken for the farmer’s relief. 
Since water is a fluid of considerable gravity, 
| being eight hundred and sixty times heavier 


means of watering-carts, and insane to atte mpt | than air (at a temperature of 60° at the level of 


it by means of gigantic squirts. 
we watched a man who was watering a 
spacious area in a fashionable town with a view 
to subju; gate the dust. 


azo 


mounted on wheels, with a stumpy barrel to hold 
the fluid, a stumpy hose to direct the stream 
and a stumpy lever to expel it from the machine. 
Stationing his apparatus at a particular point, he 
slowly scattered the liquid over the ground within 
range of the jet, and then shifting his quarters, 
proceeded to operate on a new space, until 

gurgling in the tube announced that the re- 
eeptacle was exhausted. 
cistern, dragging his engine after him, and then 
with some effort—we thought a little groaning 
—drew fourteen big pails of water, with which 
he replenished his reservoir of rain. Returning 
to the area, our Aquarius executed a little more 
irrigation, but it was obviously as poor an 
apology for a shower as a pe al of sheet-iron 


thunder at a theatre is for one of those echoing | 


crashes which seem to tear the firmament asun 
der. By the time one portion of the ground was 
syringed, another was nearly dry; here and 
there were streaks and patche s which had been 
left untouched; in fact, so superficial was the 
sprinkling the place had received, that Beau 
Brummell, who professed to have caught cold 
when shut up in a coffee-room with a damp 
stranger, might have bivouacked on the spot 
without incurring a twinge of rheumatism. Toil- 
ing at this rate, thought we, if the whole popula- 


tion of England were converted into drawers of 


water and workers of pumps, they would scarce- 
ly suffice to souse a single county and maintain 
it in a state of vegetable prosperity. 

Now, Nature takes all this trouble off our 
hands. Whilst the owner of our imaginary farm 
is puzzling his brains to discover how he shall 
procure the fertilizing fluid—comforting himself 
meanwhile with many agricultural growls—she 
is preparing for him a rich and gratuitous sup- 
ply. Far off—it may be hundreds or thousands 
of miles away—vapor is ascending from some 
great expanse of liquid, or from some humid 
tract of land. Water is the life’s blood of the 
world. To keep it in circulation is not less 
needful for the health of the planet, than is the 
flow of the red rivers through our veins for the 
health of man. But as the fluid always seeks 


Away he trudged to a} 


Not many days | the sea) 
| ed portable through the atmosphere. 


He had a force- pump | 


,| be reg 








, it is necessary that it should be render- 
This ob- 
| ject is accomplished by converting it into vapor 
through the agency of heat. The ocean has in 
fact been called a great still, and the sun may 
arded as the great distiller. But because 
water when placed in a pan over the fire does not 
pass into steam, properly called, until it 
reaches a temperature of 212°, we must not 


sO 


| suppose that it refuses to volatilize at lower de- 


grees of the thermometrice scale. On the con- 
trary, it gives out vapor at every stage, though 
at a tardier rate, and of feebler tension. Even 
ice and snow will waste away in an atmosphere 
cooled below the fre ezing y point ; for Boyle f found 
that ao icicle weighing one ounces, when poised 
in a balance in the evening, lost ten grains by 
morning; and Howard ascertained that a circu- 
lar patch of snow, five inches in diameter, threw 
off one hundred and fifty grains—equal to a 
thousand gallons per acre—in the space of a 
single January night. 

Of course the great sheets of water on the 
globe are the reservoirs from which our supplies 
of vapor are primarily extracted. Dr. Halley 
caleulates that the quantity brewed by the 
Mediterranean alone, during twelve hours of a 
summer’s day, amounted to not less than five 
thousand two hundred and eighty millions of 
tons. The moisture exhaled from the land must 
necessarily vary with the humidity as well as the 
temperature of the spot; but from experiments 
tried under different circumstances, Dr. Watson 
estimated that a British acre yielded from two 
to three thousand gallons in twelve hours. In 
hot countries, after the soil has been refreshed 
by showers, the emanations will of course be 
much more copious. And not only the 
ground perspire thus freely, but it must be re- 
membered that vegetables, as well as animals, 
are constantly discharging their moisture into 
the atmosphere. The former are extre mely su- 
dorific. The aqueous matter transpiring through 
their pores may sometimes be seen hanging in 
drops, often mistaken for dew, at the extremities 
of their leaves. The rate of exudation with 
them must also be controlled by the warmth and 
humidity of the air, but Dr. Hales found that 
some cabbages which were subjected to experi- 
ment gave off one pound three ounces during 
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the day, whilst some sunflowers, which are still | at a height of from two to four or five miles in 


more famous hands at perspiration, threw out 
one pound four ounces during the same interval. 
Men, too, are extremely prone to this process. 
Not less than two pounds of moisture are daily 
expelled from the skin and lungs of most indi- 
viduals ; and if a person happens to be flung into 
a particularly deliquescent mood by stress of heat 
and exercise, he may contribute five pounds to 
the atmosphere within the four-and-twenty hours. 
Were this rendered visible, every one would ap- 
pear to be enveloped in a little cloud. “I re- 
member,” says Watson, “having been greatly 
heated and fatigued in ascending the ladders 
from the bottom of the copper mine at Ecton. 
When I got to the top, I observed by the light 
of a candle a thick vapor reeking from the body, 
and visible around it to the distance of a foot or| 
more.” Yetsuch is Nature’s wonderful alchemy, 
that these same effusions—the sweat of sea and 
land, of herb and beast and man—may shortly 
re-appear as the tender dew, the fattening shower, 
or the limpid gush from the mossy fountain. 





Reckoning the mean annual evaporation all over 
the globe at thirty-five inches, it has been com- 
puted that the total quantity of water poured 
into the air every year would fill a cistern ninety- 
four thousand four hundred and fifty cubic miles 
in capacity. This estimate, however, founded 
upon Dalton’s data, is assuredly too low, for the 
mean annual issue of rain from the clouds all 
over the earth is now calculated at five feet. 
But, secondly, the simple rise and fall of these 
exhalations on the spot where produced would 
do nothing for our impatient farmer in the in- 
terior. The aqueous particles must be conveyed 
from the seas, and set down at his very thresh- 
old. For this purpose the atmosphere is trav- 


the air would be of as little service to yonder 
anxious farmer as a diamond mine in the moon 
to a jeweller. How is he to get it down from 
the skies? Now the quantity of water which can 
be sustained in the air in an elastic, invisible form 
is proportionate to the temperature. The higher 
the thermometer, the greater the priming of 
moisture required. Treating the vapor-atmos- 
phere which surrounds the globe as a distinct 
envelope, its pressure may be expressed in mer- 
curial inches—that is, by the amount of quick- 
silver it will support in the barometric tube. If 
our seas were all on the boil (212°), the steam 
produced would poise a column of about thirty 
inches ; but at 80°—the temperature of the ocean 


|in the equatorial regions never mounting much 
|above this figure—the dose of vapor which the 


air will carry is only sufficient to balance a single 
inch. At 71° it is equal to three-quarters of an 
inch, at 59° to half an inch, and at 59° to a 
quarter of an inch. If, therefore, any current 
of air heated to 80° should start on its journey 
with a full cargo of vapor, and be deprived of 
about 9° of caloric, it must throw overboard one- 
fourth of its load, or if reduced by 21°, one-half. 
Its tonnage, we may say, is lessened by every 
decrement of heat. The discarded moisture will 
then appear in a visible shape, and if sufficiently 
condensed, may descend in the form of rain. In 
fact, whenever a humid current encounters a colder 
stream of air, or enters a chillier tract of sky, or 
whenever the atmosphere is in too watery a mood 
to receive further accessions of vapor, the surplus 
will be rejected, and must manifest itself either 
as mist, fog, cloud, dew, rain, hail, or snow. 
(To be continued.) 


+8 





ersed by winds which load themselves with 
moisture, and hurry it off in various directions. 
A ship freighting itself with merchandise at a 
foreign wharf, a train starting with luggage from 
a railway-station, a water-cart filling with liquid 
at some reservoir, is not more explicit in its mis- 
sion than the current of air which takes in a 
cargo of vapor at a great ocean tank, and hastens 
into the heart of some continent to deposit its 
beneficent burden. There are winds, like the 
Harmattan of the desert, which seem to go forth 
only to wither and destroy. These greedily suck 
up all the moisture they can collect from the 
land, blighting the foliage so that it crumbles to 
dust, fissuring doors and furniture, opening great 


seams in the sides of vessels, starting casks of 


liquid and spilling their contents, and parching 
the human body as if intent upon reducing it to 
astate of mummy. But the sea-winds come 
charged with rich stores of humidity, and hence 
those which visit the western shores of Europe 
from the south-west, and the north of Europe 
from the north-east, are the bringers of rain and 
the givers of fertility. 

Thirdly, however, a mass of moisture floating 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
COAL MINERS IN ENGLAND. 


Of those artisans exposed to irritating dust, 
probably miners take the second place after the 
miserable dry-grinders. If we investigate the 
condition of these men, we are immediately 
struck with the lamentable conditions under 
which they labor, and astonished at the endur 
ance and patience with which they submit to toil 
to which that of the well-fed, well-housed felon 
is pleasant pastime. There are at present up- 
wards of 30,000 human beings acting the part 
of gnomes for the good of the community at 
| large, entering day by day into the bowels of 

the earth, and emerging in the evening. Of 
human life they see as little as the train of black 
ants we watch emerging from their holes in the 
ground. Yet the miner is the industrial Atlas 
of England. Were he to cease to labor, this 
busy hive of men would speedily be hushed, and 
the giant limbs of machinery, which now do the 
drudgery of the world, become as still as the en- 
chanted garden of the fairy tale ere the advent of 
the prince. Without the coal and the iron, the 
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copper al the tin, they toilfully evolve from Upwards of 1500 LIVEs ARE ANNUALLY LOST, 
vast depths, England would be but a third-rate | principally through these causes, and not less 
power. A life so cheerless, and yet so useful | than 10,000 accidents i in the same period testify 
—nay, essential, to our national existence— \to the dangerous nature of the miner’s occupa- 
should at least receive at the hands of the Gov- | tion, notwithstanding the strict Government in- 
ernment every protection that can be thrown | spection.* It is humiliating to know that Eng- 
around it; yet, if we follow the miner into his | land is yet far behind continental nations in her 
gallery and working cell, we are amazed at the | methods of preventing these dreadful catastro- 
dangers and the difficulties which are needlessly | phes. Mr. Mackworth, 
thrust upon him in the black realm in which he 
moves and has his being. Let us take the col-| 


in his lecture at the 
Society of Arts, stated that the mortality from 
| accidents was, in the coal mines of, 


lier, for example. In many pits in the west of | 3 Killed. —_ Persons. 
England, the seams of coal are not more than| Prussia, 1.89 per 1000 per annum 
twenty or twenty-five inches thick; and inas-| Belgium, » + 28 7 

much as the object of the worker is to remove | England, os 4.5 “ 

the coal with as little as possible of the surround- | Staffordshire,. 7.3 = 


ing soil, he often drives his working to a consid- 
erable distance through an aperture not more | 
than, rnd often not so much as, two feet high. | 
If our adult male reader will condescend to squat 


himself on the floor, @ /a Turque, say under the 
dining-table, 


This comparison, so humiliating to England, can- 
not be explained by the superior adventure of 
our countrymen, inasmuch as the production of 
coal in Belgium is half as much again per acre 
lof the coal-field as in England. It is not, 
for instance, and then picture to | however, the dramatic accidents of coa Lalas 
himself the inconvenience of picking with an| which every now and then startle the commu- 
axe the under side of the prandial mahogany for | nity, to which we wish to draw attention; but 
twelve hours, he will obtain some slight idea of| rather to the silent progress of disease, which 
the muscular knot into which the poor collier) makes his death so premature, and his life so 
has to tie himself for the whole term of his | miserable. In addition to his cramped condition, 
working life, having to use violent exercise | whilst at work, his supply of oxygen is small ; 
throughout. Can it be wondered at that, under | for in all probability the air supplied to him has 
such circumstances, the Apollo-like form of man} to circulate many miles through the mine, and 


aaa eager 
becomes permanently twisted and bent, like the | to pass over the excrementitious deposits of man 
gnarled root of an oak which has been doubled and horse, and the decaying wood-work of the 
up in the fissure of some rock? If we look at a 


mine, ere it finally reaches him, in enfeebled 
collier, we see instantly that his back is curved, | streams, in his solitary working cell. Long de- 
his legs bowed, and the extensor muscles of his | privation of solar light, again, ‘tends to impover- 
ealves withered through long disuse. He has| ish his blood, to b lanch hin, in short, like veg- 
knotted himself so long that the erect position | etable products similarly deprived of the light of 
of his race becomes a punishment to him. It is|day. It is through the lungs, however, that the 
credibly related that a number of colliers having | health of the miner is principally attacked. The 
been sentenced to imprisonment in Wakefield | air of a coal mine (such as it is) holds a vast 
jail, with hard labor, the only complaint they | amount of coal dust in mechanical suspension, 
made was that they were obliged, whilst at work, | and this, as a matter of course, is constantly pas- 
to keep the ordinary posture of rational creatures. | sing into the lungs of the miner. The proof of 
But confined space is only one of the many evil | this is the so-called “ black spit’’ of the collier, 
conditions under which they labor. In the ma-} which, on being subjected to the microscope, is 
jority of cases the collier works in foul air; for, | found to consist of mucus, filled with finely di- 
notwitstanding all the official inspection, the | vided particles of coal. The permanent inhala- 
ventilation of mines is still execrable. The fire-| tion of such an atmosphere results in what is 
damp either blasts him into a cinder, or the! termed the “black lung.” 
choke-damp noiselessly blots out his life. How- | 
ever good, moreover, the general system of ven- 
tilation in a mine, unforeseen accidents will hap- 
pen at any moment. oa pick of the collier 
atrikes into the gallery of an old pit, where car- 
boniec acid gas has been eins ring, perh: aps for a| 
century ; and the poisoned air rushes in and 
does its work in an instant; or a sudden inva- 


The breathing ap- 
paratus of the collier becomes clogged, in short, 
with coal dust, and after death it has the appear- 
ance of being dipped in ink. 

The presence of this foreign body in the lungs 
| leads to the whole train of pulmonary diseases 
| Asthma, bronchitis and pneumonia are but too 
a and we are consequently not surprised 

» hear that the aggregate amount of sickness 

sion of curburetted hydrogen disengaged by the een by this class for the period of life, 
fall of a mass of coal, meets the miner, who is | a 
working, pe rhaps, imprudently with a naked | * Since the above was written, the attention of Gov- 
candle ;—and an explosion follows, which crowds lernment has been drawn to the condition of our 
the pit mouth with a wailing multitude of newly- | 


mines, and a commission of inquiry will, we hear, be 
made widows and orphans. | eppeintes d during the next session of Parliament. 
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from twenty to sixty, is 95 weeks, or 67 per , Obristion industrial settlements in the Yoruba 
cent. more than the general average. country, in Africa? Prof. Campbell and Dr. 
Rheumatism is another very common com-| M. R. Delany have concluded a treaty with the 
plaint of the miner. Indeed, all the conditions| King and chiefs of Abbeokuta, who are friend- 
of ill-managed mines seem ready prepared for | ly to the enterprise, and are anxiously looking 
the propagation of this disease. When mines} for the arrival of settlers from this country to 
are driven to any considerable depth, the tem-| | instruct them in the arts and sciences of Chris- 
perature proportionably increases, and 80 degrees | tian civilization. 
of Fahrenheit is a common temperature at the| We nowhave on our list the names of fifty- 
end of workings, all the year round. After} seven persons, who are anxious to goto Yoruba 
exposure to this oppressive atmosphere during | as soon as our Soc ‘iety can aid them. Among 
the whole day, the collier, perhaps, suddenly | the number are three ministers of the Gospel. 
emerges into ‘the open air at the pit’s mouth, The bark Mende, under the management of 
vitally depressed by his prolonged exertion, |a firm of colored gentlemen, is now in this port, 
when the bitter wind is shaving the surface of| and in a few weeks will sail for Africa, touch- 
the earth at a temperature much below freezing | i ing at Lagos, the port where our company will 
point. In the coal-field stretching from V alen- | land, and proceed at once to Abbeokuta, a city 
ciennes to Aix-la-Chapelle, the mines are m: ade | of a hundred thousand inhabitants, in a fine, 
conspicuous a long way off by the presence of} healthy section of country. 
hnge buildings, which enclose the machinery} This is a most favorable opportunity, as the 
and the top of the pit. In these buildings| bark has good accommodations, is manned and 
apartments are prepared in which the colliers| officered by colored men, who will do all in their 
change their clothes before and after labor, and | powe r to render the passage agreeable to all. 
wash themselves in baths filled with hot water! But we lack the necessary funds to send them. 
from the steam waste pipe. The importance of | And yet this can be supplied, if all who read 
this sanitary measure is very great, inasmuch as | this will at once send a small donation. Must 
colliers, like chimney-sweeps, are subject to a|this favorable opportunity pass by for want of 
skin disease, in consequence of the begrimed| the needed aid, and their cherished hopes end 
condition of their skins. Lady Bassett has es-|in gloomy disappointment? Kind reader, will 
tablished these baths, we understand, at her| you help, and make your remittance now to our 
mines at Camborne, in Cornwall; but we think | Treasurer, Robert Lindle »y Murray, Esq., No. 65 
that the enforcement of a sanitary act of such| Broad street, New York, or to the Corres- 
importance should not be left tothe philanthrop- | ponding Secretary ? 
ic tendencies of individuals, but should be re- Editors through the country will confer a 
quired by the Government. Ifa provision of | favor by publishing the above. 
this kind were made compulsory, and stricter 
legislation with respect to ventilating mines were Corresponding Secretary, 
established, no doubt a vast amount of disease} No, 23 Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
could be eliminated. It is estimated that the | March 15. 1860. 
worst coal-mines can be ventilated thoroughly at | 
a cost of one penny per man per day, and that in | Se 
well-constructed furnaces the consumption of one | 
ton of coals per day at the bottom of an upcast} We are indebted to Tholuck fora translation of 
shaft will enable eac h collier to cut one ton of | the following poem from Dscheladeddein, a Persian 
coals more per day with the ame amount of ex-| "ter, of the Saf sect of Mohammedaninm-to 
ertion. Such being the case, there can be no! are remarkable for their fervor and be auty. The 
excuse for asphy xiating the miners wholesale. | present version is published inthe Unitarian Monthly 


Those proprietors of mines, who are only open | Journal for the Second month, prefaced by the remark 


A. A. CONSTANTINE, 


For Friends’ Review 


to thens breeches-pocket appeals, should know 
that it is their interest, in a pecuniary sense, to 
ventilate well, inasmuch as the preservative effect | 
of pure air upon the wood brattices, which form | 
so extensive an item in mining, effects a saving 
of 80 per cent. 

asin 


AFRICAN CIVILIZATION SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of The N. Y. Tribune. 


Will you permit me to call the attention of 
your readers to the fact that the African Civi- 


lization Society is now preparing to send 
pioneer company of intelligent, enterprising 


colored families, to commence the formation of 


that in all religions’ such mystical and spiritual 
| writers have appeared, by a re-action from external to 
internal revelation ; and that the unity of their doc- 
trines, whether uttered in Judea, Persia, Germany 
| OF New England, is a striking proof of the reality of 
| an inward revelation of God to Nhe human soul. 


J. G. W. 
THE PRAYER AND ANSWER. 


‘* Allah, Allah!’’ cried the sick man, racked with 
pain the long night through ; 

Till with prayer his heart grew tender, till his lips 
like honey grew. 


But at morning came the Tempter; said, ‘Call 

| louder, child of Pain! 

See if Allah ever hears, or answers, ‘ Here am I,’ 
again.’’ 





Like a stab, the cruél cavil through his brain and | 
pulses went; 
To his heart an icy coldness, to his brain a darkness, 


sent. 


Then, before him, stands Elias; says, ‘‘My child, 
why thus dismayed? 

Dost repent thy former fervor? is thy soul of prayer 
afraid ?’’ 


‘*Ah!t’’ cried he, ‘I’ve called so often; never heard 
the ‘ Here am I;’ 

And I thought, God will not pity; will not turn on 
me his eye.’’ 


Then the grave Elias answered, ‘‘God said, ‘ Rise, 
Elias ; go 

Speak to him, the sorely tempted ; lift him from his 
gulf of woe. 


‘* Tell him that his very longing is itself an answer- 
ing cry; 

That Ais prayer, ‘Come, gracious Allah!’ is my an- 
swer, ‘ Here am I,’ 


‘*Every inmost aspiration is God’s angel undefiled ; 


And in every ‘O my Father!’ slumbers deep a ‘ Here, | 
my child.’”’ 


— er - 
HYMN. 


Lord of all being! throned afar, 

Thy glory flames from Sun and Star: 
Center and soul of every sphere, 

Yet to each loving heart how near! 





Sun of our life, thy wakening ray 
Sheds on our path the glow of day: 
Star of our hope, thy softened light 
Cheers the long watches of the night. 


Our midnight is thy smile withdrawn ; 
Our noontide is thy gracious dawn; 
Our rainbow arch thy mercy’s sign; 
All, save the clouds of sin, are thine! 


Lord of all life, below, above, 

Whose light is truth, whose warmth is love, 
Before thy ever-blazing throne 

We ask no lustre of our own. 


Grant us thy truth to make us free, 
And kindling hearts that burn for thee, 
Till all thy living altars claim 
One holy light, one heavenly flame! 
Ho’mes. 


~~~ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Forgicn IyteLticence.—Dates from Southampton, 
(England, ) are to the 18th ult. 


Iraty.—The returns of the vote in the Central | 
Italian States on the question of aunexation to Sar- | 
dinia or the continuance of separate governments, | 
Were not complete, but so far as received, showed 
overwhelming majorities in favor of the former 
alternative. In Tuscany, the total result was stated 
to be : for annexation, 366,571; for a separate king- | 
dom, 14,925; cancelled, 4,949; total, 386,445. In | 
the city of Florence, only two votes for a separate | 
kingdom were reported, against 21,594 for annexa- | 
tion. As the Sardinian government had declared in | 
advance its acceptance of the result of the voting, it | 
was supposed that its troops would speedily enter | 
Tuscany and perhaps the other Duchies. The King, | 
it was said, designed making a tour of the provinces | 
Which had voted for annexation. In the city of 
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Parma, of 16,000 electors, 14,000 voted in favor of 
annexation, and 51 for a separate kingdom ; and in 
the provinces, 48,970 for annexation, to 113 for the 
separate government. Of the result in the Romagna 
we have no details. It was reported that when the 
expression of the wishes of the people of that prov- 
ince should be officially communicated to the King 
of Sardinia, he would declare that he postponed his 
acceptance for the present, negotiations having been 
opened for the purpose of reconciling those wishes 
with respect for the rights of the Papal government. 

The Emperor Napoleon was reported to have writ- 
ten a letter inan angry style to King Victor Emanuel, 
inviting him not to accept Tuscany in his own name, 
notwithstanding the popular vote, but to name a 
prince of his own family as the sovereign. 

Cardinal ‘Antonelli had replied on behalf of the 
Papal government, to the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, declining ‘the proposition for placing the Ro- 
magna under a separate administration, with an elec- 
tive council,and a lay government, to be nominated by 
the Pope, to pay tribute to him and acknowledge his 
sovereignty ; declaring that such a measure would be 
; He attributes the 
revolt of the Romagna wholly to Sardinian influence, 
and claims that the aid of Catholic nations may be 
legitimately invoked to suppress it. 

Rumors were still current that the Pope designed 
to issue a decree of excommunication against the 
King of Sardinia, if the latter should accept the 
annexation of the Central Italian States, and that a 
second warning, which immediately precedes such a 
decree, had been sent to Turin. 

Letters from Naples published in England recount 
the arbitrary proceedings of the government in re- 
spect to arrests and banishment, which are said to 
be on a scale which even the late King would not 
have attempted. Among the persons arrested were 
some of the most moderate views; many of them 
were heads of families and engaged in business, to 
whom banishment would be absolute ruin. The 
British and other foreign ministers had remonstrated 


| with the King on his course. 


Franyce.—The Paris Patrie published a letter from 
Turin stating that the question of the annexation of 
Savoy to France had been definitively settled. Sar- 
dinia appears to have assented to the demand of 
France for a cession by special treaty, to be followed 


| by a vote of the municipalities. 


The government had submitted to the Legislative 
body a project for devoting 40,000,000 franes in loans 
to manufacturers for the renewal and improvement 
of their machinery, and another project concerning 
the modifications of the tariff for wools, cottons, and 
raw materials 

The order to the French army in Lombardy, to be 
ready to march at short notice, was said to have 
been countermanded. 


SwrrzeRLanp.—The Swiss Federal Council had ad- 
dressed a note to Paris and Turin, protesting against 
the annexation to France of the provinces of Cha- 
blais and Faucigny, in the northern part of Savoy, 
as the treaties of 1815 extended the neutrality of 
Switzerland over those districts, and prohibited their 
cession to any other power than Switzerland. 


Enctanp.—The House of Lords had agreed with 
the House of Commous in an address to the Crown 
approving the commercial treaty with France. 

The caution money of £21,000 to secure the con- 
cession, granted by the Danish Government, for the 
North Atlantic Telegraph between England and A- 
merica for 100 years, had been forwarded to Copenha- 
gen. The route proposed is from Scotland and Den- 
mark via the Faroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland, and 
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Labrador, to Canada and the United States. Its 
practicability was said to have been shown by a sur- 
vey made by Col. Shaffner, who has recently given 
evidence on the subject before a committee of the 
House of Commons. 

The £100,000 preference capital authorized by the 
Great Ship Company had all been applied for by the 
shareholders, and the subscription was closed. 

It is officially announced that the Prince of Wales 
will visit British America; the time proposed is in 
the 6th month next. 

The English papers publish a new convention be- 
tween Great Britain and Honduras for the return of 
the Bay Islands to the latter, and the surrender of 
the Musquito protectorate. 


Prossia.—The Chamber of Deputies had unani- 
mously adopted a bill which guaranteed the press 
against having its concessions withdrawn by Admin- 
istrative procedure. 

Spain AND Morocco.—A letter from the Emperor of 
Morocco had been delivered to the Commander of the 
Spanish forces, Marshal O'Donnell, expressing a de- 
sire for peace, and requesting him to facilitate an ar- 
rangement advantageous to both nations. The Mar- 
shal consented to negotiate, but refused to suspend 
military operations. An attack by the Moors upon 
the Spanish encampment at Tetuan had been re- 
pulsed. 


Inpia.—Telegraphic communication between Alex- 
andria and Kurrachee was again complete, and a 
private dispatch had reached England from Calcutta 
in six days. Had the cable between Gibraltar and 
Alexandria been all laid, the news would have been 
received much sooner, probably in a day or two. 

Hayti.—President Geffrard has issued a decree 
urging the importance of the culture of cotton, and 


offering handsome premiums tv the most successful | 


cotton-growers. 


Mexico.—A small party of American marines and 
seamen was recently landed at Tampico from the 
U. srooklyn, and have remained in that 
port, ostensibly for the purpose of protecting Ameri- 
can citizens there, in care of an attack on the place 
by the Miramon party. A violation of Mexican ter- 
ritory has also been committed on the Rio Grande. 
Two companies of U. 8. cavalry and two of Texan 
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rangers, crossed that river into Mexico on the 16th | 


ult., in search of Cortinas, who had returned to the 
frontier. They attacked an encampment at night, 
and took 30 prisoners, who claimed to be Mexicans, 
but did not find Cortinas. At the last accounts, they 
remained encamped on the Mexican side 

Miramon, after bombarding Vera Cruz for some 
days, and making two unsuccessful attacks, raised 
the siege on the 2|st ult., and withdrew towards the 
capital. On the capture of his steamers, he sent a 
decree to the city of Mexico, confiscating all Ameri- 
can property, and ordering all Americans to be sent 
out of the country. 

The commander of the Mexican steamers taken by 
the U. S. vessels has published a protest against the 
capture. He says that neither the Saratoga nor its 
companions showed their colors, and that knowing 
the latter to be Juarez vessels, he supposed them to 
be towing boats to attack him, and attempted to 
escape, when two shots were fired at him, which he 
returned ; and that as soon as he recognized the 
Saratoga, he ordered the firing to cease, notwith- 
standing which the attack on him was continued. 


Domestic.—The N. Y. Express states that private 
telegraphic dispatches from New Orleans, for parties 
in Europe, received in New York at noon, on 
the 6th ult., and forwarded to St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, in season to be placed on board the steamer 
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Prince Albert, for Galway, at 3 o’clock the same 
afternoon, were, on the arrival of the steamer at its 
port, telegraphed to Liverpool, London, and Havre, 
and delivered before noon on the 13th, thus being 
transmitted from New Orleans to those cities in seven 
days. 

Recent accounts from Arizona state that delegates 
had been elected to a convention to be held at Tue- 
son on the 2d inst., to form a provisional government 
for that territory, severing all connection with New 
Mexico. 

The senate of California has passed a bill appro- 
priating 360,000 to the company constructing the 
first | ne of telegraph from that State to the Missis- 
sippi, and $40,000 to the second line. 

An act exempting from attachment one sewing 
machine, not exceeding $100 in value, in actual use 
by the debtor or his family, has passed the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts and been signed by the Gover- 
nor. 

The statistics of the Erie Railroad show that some 
5,359,839 gallons of milk were brought to New York 
city, during the year 1859, by that route. The 
largest quantity in one month was in the sixtl 
month, which shows a total of 657,012 gallons. 

Concress.—The Senate, on the 18th ult., passed a 
bill to regulate and increase the pay of officers of the 
navy. A joint resolution for the adjournment of 
Congress, from the 2Uthof the 4th month to the 21st 
of the 5th, was rejected on the 19th, yeas 12, nays 29. 
A message was received from the President in reply 
to the resolution of inquiry relative to the operations 
of the navy in Mexico and the authority therefor. 
A bill for the final adjustment of private land claims 
in Florida, Arkansas and Missouri, was passed on the 
2d inst. A discussion on Davis’ territorial resolutions 
occupied most of the session of that day. On the 3d. 
the Committee on Territories reported a bill organiz- 
ing Arizona and Colorado, and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, one for defraying the expenses of 
the Japanese embassy, on its arrival in this country. 

The House, on the 27th, concurred in the Senate’s 
amendment to the bill for fulfilling the treaty stipula- 
tions with the Indians of Oregon and Washington. 
The bill reported by the Committee on the Judiciary 
for the suppression of polygamy in the Territories 
jwas taken up onthe 2sth, but after some debate, 
was laid aside. The Army Appropriation bill passed 
on the 29th. The Committee on Territories reported 
back the bill for the admission of Kansas into the 
Union. A message was received from the President. 
| protesting against some portions of Covode’s resolu- 
|tion for the appointment of an investigating com- 

mittee, adopted on the 5th ult., as an infringement 
of the constitutional rights of the Executive, com- 
plaining of the vague nature of the charges, and also 
that the accuser, (the mover of the resolution), was 
made one of the judges of the case by being appointed 
on the committee, whereas, ir the President’s opin- 
ion, the matter should have been intrusted to the 
Judiciary Committee. After some debate, the mes- 
sage was referred to the Judiciary Committee. The 
Senate bill providing for the return of undelivered 
| letters to the writers without additional charge, if 
| their names be endorsed thereon, was passed on the 
| 30th. On the 2d inst. an ineffectual effort was made 
Morse, of Me., to introduce a bill prohibiting the 
| 








Chinese coolie trade in American vessels. The bill 
prevent and punish polygamy in the Territories being 
again taken up, Branch, of N.C., offered a substitute, 
vesting the legislative power for Utah in the Governor 
and a Legislative Council of thirteen members, to be 
appointed biennially by the President and Senate 
of the United States. The debate on this bill contin- 
ued that day and the next, without any action being 
taken. 





